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PREFATORY NOTE. 

The following pages are a reprint — with some few alterations 
— of some papers contributed in 1873 to the first volume 
of Holy Teachings, a monthly magazine for Sunday School 
teachers. 

The editor has kindly allowed the reproduction of them 
in their present form. When originally published, their 
purpose was explained to be " to lay down some few broad 
principles on which the teacher's work should be based, so 
as to afford some help to those who have a larger share of 
goodwill and zeal than of either experience or learning, and 
who consequently often feel themselves *at sea* in their 
Sunday School work." 

It has, however, been suggested that others besides 
Sunday School teachers might find some thoughts in these 
pages to help them in the bringing up of children. They 
are accordingly put forth in the hope that they may in a 
humble way contribute to the unspeakably great cause of 
Christian education for the children of this land. 
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CHAPTER L 

Inttotiuctor|||. 

" If the education of the country is to be taken 
from the Church, and children are to be stuffed 
with a smattering of science and what not, in- 
stead of being taught their duty to God and to 
their neighbour in a plain old catechetical way, 
there can be but one end of it, and that must be 
the ruin of our land." 

So wrote Bishop Wilberforce in a letter to a 
friend in the end of the year 1888. Within his 
lifetime the tide of non-Christian legislation has 
swept higher than he could then have antici- 
pated ; and if his worst fears as to the result are 
not to be realized, it must be by the Church 
putting forth every effort to draw and teach and 
train the young, and never for a moment losing 
sight of the commission given to her by her 
Divine Lord to feed His lambs. A tremendous 
responsibility lies upon all who have the care of 
children — ^parents, guardians, and teachers ; we 
can scarcely exaggerate the vast importance of 
a right religious training for the young of the 
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present day. Never has there been a period 
in any age or country which demanded so great 
efforts on the part of the Church in behalf 
of her little ones. For throughout Chris- 
tendom " the strife of tongues " waxes louder 
and louder: here some new doctrine is forced 
upon the consciences of Christians ; there some 
Diyine revelation is loudly laughed to scorn; 
everywhere men are asking the old question 
" What is Truth ? " with a new bitterness or an 
intenser earnestness ; year by year the conflict 
between the Church and the world grows more 
deadly ; the time is close upon us when we must 
each one make our choice between the Holy 
CathoUc ApostoUc Church of Jesus Chbist and 
absolute infldehty. 

K we look at the reHgious condition of our 
own country, what do we see ? Thousands upon 
thousands — outwardly in communion with the 
Church of England — not only living and dying 
without the Sacraments, but content to have it 
so, and even, it may be, looking upon Sacra- 
ments as a sort of spiritual luxury which it is 
the part of a healthy soul to do without. Some 
years ago the writer heard a man of some 
education, practising as a solicitor, request 
a Clergyman to abstain from preaching such 
'' extra doctrines " (as he styled them) as that 
of the Holy Eucharist ! 

The Christianity of our adult population is 
penetrated through and through with a subtle 
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and manifold spirit of heresy, held indeed un- 
consciously, but in reality sapping the founda- 
tions of Christian Faith. The attacks made 
from time to time upon the Athanasian Creed 
show what hazy ideas prevail upon the great 
doctrine of the Trinity, while the cardinal verity 
of the Incarnation is — ^with shame be it said ! — 
not really grasped by one in a hundred of those 
who " profess and call themselves Christians." 
And one consequence of this defective faith in 
the Incarnation is that people trust to them- 
selves and their own feelings, or frame of mind, 
rather than to the work of the only Saviour, and 
imagine — in spite of the awful warnings of our 
Blessed Lord and His Apostles — that the pro- 
fessions of their lips will save them, instead of 
the power of a living faith, infused by the Spirit 
of Christ, and bringing forth fruits meet for 
repentance. And so, to go a step farther, the 
entire Evangelical doctrine of repentance is lost 
sight of, and in the midst of the bodily anguish 
and mental feebleness of a deathbed, the Priest 
has to begin to teach (if he can) the lesson 
which it needs aU the vigour of ''a sound mind 
in a sound body " to learn aright, — ^the lesson of 
the exceeding evil of sin, and the need of seK- 
examination and the means of reconciliation 
with God. 

The Person and Life and Work of our adorable 
Bedeemer are viewed as facts of history long 
since gone by, and only recalled by an effort of 
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the devout imagination as an incitement to 
gratitude, instead of being tremendous living 
truths, in the presence of which we stand day 
hy day, and which interpenetrate the whole of 
our spiritual life. The great doctrines of our 
holy religion which have so powerful an influence 
upon our practical conduct, union with God — 
membership in Chbist — ^the indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit — ^the supernatural character of the 
Church — ^the Communion of Saints — ^the cease- 
less Intercession of our Lobd in Heaven — His 
personal love for each of us — ^the extension of 
His Incarnation through the Sacraments — such 
doctrines as these, and others flowing out of 
them, are, for the most part, ignored or actually 
disbelieved by the mass of our countrymen. 

It naturally follows from such a religion as 
this, " having a form of godliness, but denying 
the power thereof," that the children grow up 
not only with a great distaste for religion, but 
without the least power, except so far as they 
may have imbibed sounder teaching, to restrain 
their passions, or to realize spiritual things. 
For the mind of a child, itself as yet untainted 
by the hypocrisy of the world, discerns at once 
the hollow pretence of such a religion. It is not 
the cunning man of the world, nor the acute 
intellect, but the pure and guileless heart, 
which most readily sees through shams and 
unrealities — at any rate in religious matters. 
What marvel, then, if we see our children grow 
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up sceptics and freethinkers when they are 
reared in an atmosphere of inconsistency — a 
system which calls itself a religion, but which 
appeals to the understanding and not to the 
heart — a building without a foundation, a cloud 
of words having no corresponding realities. An 
outcry is continually and justly made against 
the disorderliness of the young and their resist- 
ance to authority; but this very complaint is 
but a confession of the utter incapacity of the 
heartless popular religionism to bring out what 
is lovely and noble in the character of the rising 
generation.^ 

If vital religion is to be restored to England — 
if Christianity is to be a reality amongst us — 
if we are to have any hope of stemming the 
fast rising tide of unbelief and lawlessness — it 
is clear that our only hope lies in the training 
of our children. Great, then, is the power for 
good which lies in the hands of our school 
teachers. It is scarcely an exaggeration to say 
that upon them in a great measure depend the 
destinies of our country. The working classes 

' Professor Buskin has reminded ns, in eloquent and forcible 
words, that the poor children are not to bear the whole blame 
of the insubordination which is so marked a feabnre of the 
present day. "Youth," he says, "never lost its modesty 
where age had not lost its honour; nor did childhood ever 
refuse its reverence, except where age had forgotten cor- 
rection : the cry, * Go up, thou bald head * was never heard 
in the land that remembered the precept, ' see that ye despise 
not one of these little ones.' " 
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are steadily forcing themselves upward, or being 
forced upward by others, into greater political 
power from year to year, and by the character 
of those classes will the fate of England event- 
ually be decided. 

Teach the children of our National Schools to 
know a string of texts of Scripture, to say by 
heart the names of the Kings of Israel and 
Judah, to repeat a few formulas about justifica- 
tion by faith, and new birth, to loU and lounge 
at prayer, and to hate the dreariness of Church 
Services, and the doom of the nation is sealed. 
But, on the other hand, teach them the fatherly 
care of God, the love of Jesus, the sacredness 
of their own souls and bodies as being temples 
of the Holy Ghost, — in short, teach their hearts 
rather than their heads, — and we may still look 
forward to the futm-e of our country with con- 
fidence and hope. 

It is necessary, then, that the teacher should 
recognize the great importance of a sound re- 
ligious training for the young of the present 
day ; having recognized its importance, the 
next point is that he should recognize its diffi- 
cutties. It is always best to look the difficulties 
of an undertaking fuU in the face ; to note where 
and why others have failed ; and to learn from 
past failures how to ensure better success. 

The young have not yet as a rule been 
effectively trained as children of the Church. 
Church Sunday Schools have abounded : re- 
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ligious instruction has been given in thousands 
of day schools: and yet as soon as they have 
outgrown their school-days, children of both 
sexes have been lost to their spiritual Mother by 
hundreds ; and in very many parishes it would 
be impossible to get from a young man or woman 
who had passed through the Church School an 
intelligent answer to the question as to the real 
difference between Church and Dissent. 

The chief cause of this lamentable state of 
things is, no doubt, that Sunday School work 
has too commonly fallen into incompetent hands. 
It is generally the fashion to suppose that 
Sunday School teaching is a thing which any- 
body can do ; it is the first idea which occurs 
to one who conceives the least wish to make 
himself, or herself, useful in a Christian way ; 
and, with young ladies especially, it is un- 
happily taken up sometimes as a sort of pass- 
port to religious respectability, which gives them 
a comfortable feeling of self-satisfaction on 
Sunday evening as they look back on the merit 
of having voluntarily braved the discomfort and 
trouble of sitting to teach a circle of noisy 
children in a close and stuffy schoolroom. But 
the question is — what have they taught them ? 
Without wishing to say a single unkind or dis- 
paraging word to those who in any degree 
sacrifice their own comfort, with the pure in- 
tention of glorifying God and benefiting their 
fellow-creatures, — ^we cannot help tracing the 
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irreligion and vagueness of belief — often even 
misbeUef— of young persons who had given 
promise of better things, to the inefficiency of 
teachers who take in hand to teach before they 
have themselves begun to leam.^ All honour 
to those who, conscious of their own short- 
comings and ignorance and imperfect training, 
do what they can for the children of their own 
parish, humbly trusting that their deficiencies 
will be supplied by the Great Teacher Himself, 
and who, at least by their example, draw to 
Jesus the hearts of their little learners ; but 
they ought not to forget that if God does indeed 
call them to help in feeding the lambs of His 
flock, that call includes the necessity of doing 
their best to remedy all defects in themselves 
which might mar God's work, and to become, 
by study and prayer, as good and thorough 
teachers as possible. 

Another hindrance has been, that many of 
the Clergy have — ^with the best intentions — 
placed in charge of classes, persons who were 

1 Perhaps no children, as a rale, get so little dogmatic 
religions teaching as the girls of the middle and npper classes, 
from which, as thej grow np, oar Sondaj School teachers are 
mainly taken. The children of the poor come more or less 
nnder the teaching of the Parish Priest, and bojs of the 
middle class learn some sort of " divinity " at school; but 
the average " yoang lady " has, anless nnder exceptionably 
f avonrable circamstances, to find oat her religion for herself ; 
and if she has not learnt the Christian Faith, how con she 
teach it P 
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as little educated as the children before them, 
but whose zeal seemed to demand that they 
should have some work for the Church entrusted 
to them. Surely very great discretion is needed 
in this respect. Men and women of the same 
station of life as the children, and with no 
better education than they, ought to be carefully 
instructed themselves, as to what and how they 
should teach, before they are permitted to at- 
tempt the guidance of others. Even zeal is not 
a substitute for knowledge of " the Faith once 
delivered to the Saints." " Whosoever will be 
saved, before all things it is necessary that he 
bold the Catholic Faith ; " and, whosoever will 
teach others the way of salvation, before all 
things it 13 necessary that he know the Catholic 
Faith: and the Catholic Faith is a thing we 
cannot guess : we must Uam it. 

Having thus touched upon this one great 
cause of religious ignorance amongst the poor — 
ineflSciency on the part of teachers — let us now 
see whether it cannot be remedied. God forbid 
that any should be disheartened by anything that 
has been said : — ^we would not have one teacher 
turn away from the work that has been under- 
taken, but rather that all should set to work with 
a wiU to render themselves fitter for it. The vast 
importance of training the young in the Faith 
must be our apology — if one be needed — for 
speaking strongly and plainly ; and, as we have 
said, nothing is gained by shutting our eyes to 
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blemishes : if we want to set ourselves right, 
we must first see where we are wrong. No one 
will ever make a good teacher till he has recog- 
nized the fact that, to teach so as to influence 
children is no very common faculty — depending 
as it does partly on natural gifts, partly on 
painstaking labour, and most of aU on Divine 
Grace. And if the natural aptitude for winning 
the interest of children — a rare talent indeed — 
be absent, all the greater need for insisting on the 
two latter qualifications. One who would really 
do a work for God in the Sunday School, must 
enter upon his task with a firm conviction of its 
dignity, its blessedness, its need of supernatural 
aid. It is most essential, therefore, that he 
should have a clear knowledge of at least the 
broad outlines of theology. He must be at 
home in the Catholic Doctrine of the Trinity and 
the Incarnation, or he wiU unwittingly be dis- 
seminating heresy instead of Truth, and pulling 
down the Church while he intends to be building 
her up. It is unpardonable for any one to 
pretend to teach, who does not know what the 
Church proclaims as to the Person and Natures 
of our Lord ; and yet how many teachers there 
are who could not give orthodox answers to 
questions on this head. The " First Catechism" 
and the " Second Catechism '* "for the children 
of the Church,*' published by the "Church 
Sunday School Union," are exceedingly useful 
as the very simplest manuals of theology for 
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children ; the best elementary book for teachers 
to learn from is " Great Truths of the Christian 
Eeligion" (Masters) — a book written in very 
simple language for the poor and ignorant, but 
one from which many an (otherwise) educated 
person might learn much. There are other 
manuals and catechisms easily to be obtained, 
and suitable for those who have leisure and capa- 
city for deeper study ; and perhaps no book would 
give a clearer grasp of the theological points of 
which it treats — to persons capable of getting 
it up — ^than Pearson on the Creed. This is 
certain, that the more thorough and scientific 
knowledge we have of our subject, the more 
clearly we are able to teach it, and the better to 
clothe our instructions in plain simple language 
suited to the understanding of children.^ 

So much for qualification of liead; but the 
profoundest theologian could do but little for 
children unless he had a heart for it. There 
must be a real love of children : a reoX love — ^i.e. 
not an affected interest in them, nor a fitful 
affection for them which ebbs and flows accord- 
ing to the inclination of the moment: but a 
genuine, natural sympathy with them, not un- 
mixed with reverence, inasmuch as they are so 

* "I once had the privilege," says Eev. W. E. Hejgate, in 
Ember Hours, " of hearing that most eminent scholar and 
divine, the late Dr. Mill, explain the guilt of schism to a poor 
woman, his parishioner, as we walked along the road, with 
the simplicity and force, not, as the world wonld say, of a 
plain practical man, but of a profomid theologian." 
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much the nearer to the cleansing waters of Holy 
Baptism, and thus fresher from the Hands of 
God than we ourselves. There must be a 
knowledge of child-nature, gained from observant 
study of their habits, all the more careful if (as 
is so strangely often the case) the recollection 
of our own child-feelings has been lost; real 
efforts must be made to throw ourselves into the 
position of the children we have to deal with, 
in order to enter into their difficulties, their 
trials, their pleasures, their fears, their tempta- 
tions ; there must be perfect fairness and justice, 
avoiding all appearance of favouritism; quick- 
ness of eye to notice misconduct or inattention, 
but tact to know when and how to comment 
upon it. We shall deal with these matters in 
subsequent chapters. 



CHAPTER 11. 

Xn$(tntction anD lEDutation. 

The distinction between Instruction and Educa- 
tion is one that is not always realized. A 
moment's thought upon the true meaning of 
the words will show that the one comes from 
without, the other from within. The one is 
the storing up of material in the mind ; the 
other is the development of its resources. The 
one regards the mind as a receptacle ; the other 
as a living organism. Instruction brings truths 
before the mind, and presents them in a form 
suitable for its acceptance, and sees that they 
are accommodated to its capacity: Education 
has regard to the attitude and the powers of the 
mind itself, rather than the particular objects 
upon which those powers are to be exerted ; its 
office is to enlarge, develop, strengthen, train 
the mental faculties to exercise to the best 
advantage their proper functions. If we apply 
this distinction to religious training, we shall 
see at once that while Instruction is chiefly con- 
cerned with the information of the mind, Educa- 
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tion will be principally occupied with the heart. 
And so, clearly, the two must go hand in hand. 
The instruction or furnishing of the mind with 
material would be useless, without the correspond- 
ing development of its digestive power ; while, 
on the other hand, the training of the mind and 
heart requires a due supply of matter upon which 
their forces are to be directed. 

With regard to Instruction: let it be as 
simple as possible — simple in the literal meaning 
of the word ; that is to say, confining itself to 
one point at a time. There is sometimes a 
temptation to crowd too much teaching into 
one lesson, if the Gospel for the day (for ex- 
ample) happens to illustrate many points of 
doctrine. But it is better to leave some of its 
teachings for the present unenforced, and keep 
for the most part to one line of thought, than 
to run the risk of the whole being forgotten by 
the children in the confusion of a multitude 
of subjects. Take, for instance, the passage 
selected by the Church for the Holy Gospel on 
two Sundays in the year, — Eefreshment Sunday, 
and the Sunday before Advent, — from St. John 
vi. Such incidents as the lad with the five 
barley loaves and two small fishes — illustrating 
the value set by our Blessed Lord on the 
services of children — and of the gathering up 
of the fragments — inculcating such lessons as 
attention to little things — will, of course, be 
duly noticed; but in respect to dogmatic in- 
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siruction, care must be taken that the doctrine 
of the Holy Eucharist, which will be the 
prominent point in the lesson, be not over- 
shadowed by dwelling too much upon such 
points as the compassion of our Lord in respect 
of bodily needs, or the necessity for a duly 
ordained ministry, pointed at in verse 11. 

Again, let it be simple in another sense, by 
being clear and unconfused; that is, let the 
teacher first have a thorough grasp of the sub- 
ject to be treated, so as to know exactly what 
he is going to say about it ; but do not attempt 
to be simple, if by " simple '* you understand a 
childish way of speaking and putting things, 
which people often mistakenly imagine to be the 
way to reach the minds of children, but which 
never yet succeeded in imposing upon one of 
them. 

Instruction on abstract truths will seldom 
reach the child's understanding, unless it be 
accompanied by illustrations appealing to the 
imagination. Thus a child may have repeated 
once or twice a week for years the formula " A 
death unto sin, and a new birth unto righteous- 
ness " in answer to the question " What is the 
inward and spiritual grace in Baptism ? " and 
yet never in the least degree realized the marvels 
wrought in the Sacrament, until his mother or 
his teacher has told him that the soul of his 
baby-sister, to be baptized that afternoon, is 
now dark with the shadow of original sin, and 
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without the Grace of God, but that it will go away 
from the font more bright and beautiful than the 
Bun, or the flowers, or anything on earth, so that 
God will smile to look upon it, and the Angels in 
Heayen will watch and rejoice with a deeper joy; 
and that all this will be done bythe power of the 
Precious Blood of Jesus. In such ways as this 
must doctrine be brought home, clothed, as it 
were, in flesh and blood, that the child may 
behold it living before him, instead of the dry 
bones of an abstract thesis, whose skeleton form 
perhaps only serves to terrify him as a spectre 
from the world of hard lessons. 

Another point we would insist upon most 
strongly, viz. that instruction should be given 
in the form of parables. This is not only the 
way which God ever used in the religious train- 
ing of His children the Israelites, through his 
servants the Prophets, but our dear Lord has 
for ever set His seal upon this mode of teaching. 
He has shown us how to draw holy lessons from 
the operations of nature, the customs of society, 
the events of family life. We must teach in the 
same way. Our Blessed Lord was accustomed 
to use the objects and scenes which immediately 
surrounded Him as the vehicles of His Doctrine ; 
the mustard seed, the leaven, the shepherd sorting 
his flocks, the woman who had lost a coin — such 
ordinary sights as these supplied the basis for 
some profound instruction in the Faith. Here 
is a line marked out for our guidance ; let us not 
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think ourselves above using the events and 
matters of our daily life as parables, by aid of 
which we may fix our instruction in the minds of 
our scholars. Imagination is stronger by far 
in childhood than in later age ; where with men 
or women we should appeal to the intellect, with 
children we should appeal to the imagination by 
parable, figure, type, illustration. Hence, too, 
most valuable exponents of doctrine for children 
(and, indeed, for uneducated adults) are Hymns 
and Pictures : let both be good of their kind ; it 
is worth while to take great pains about this. 
The words of a hymn learnt in childhood will 
often ring in the ears, and the sacred scene of 
some long-treasured print dwell in the eye of the 
mind, even when old age has almost obliterated 
all trace of later events from the memory. 

It is scarcely necessary to remind our readers 
that Holy Scripture must always be the basis of 
religious instruction; and, this being so, the 
importance of a thorough knowledge of the Bible 
cannot be exaggerated. St. Paul's principle of 
interpretation of the Old Testament, viz., that 
the spiritual and sacramental Truths of the 
Gospel are set forth in figures in the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures, and that the veriest ceremonial 
details of the Old Law have a mysterious bearing 
on the spiritual life of Christians — ^is one which 
in these days must be persistently brought into 
prominence. Teachers too often make use of 
the Old Testament simply as a book of holy 
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examples and moral lessons. Certainly it is 
intended to be so ; but over and above the in- 
struction and comfort to be drawn from the lives 
of the Hebrew Saints, the general purpose of 
these Scriptures is, to shadow forth in mysteries 
easily read by the devout Christian, the doctrines, 
Sacraments, privileges, organization, and ritual 
of the Catholic Church. It is because this has 
dropped so much out of sight, that two great 
evils are so rife in the present day, alienation 
from the Sacramental system of the Church, and 
depreciation of the Old Testament. The Church 
and the Bible will be dearer to the hearts of the 
people of England, when they have been trained 
to see the former portrayed in every page of the 
latter. Accordingly, no opportunity should be 
lost of pointing out Sacramental allusions and 
types. Children should be made to understand 
that the Holy Ghost, Who operates in the 
Sacraments, had those Sacraments present to 
His Mind when He inspired the holy men of old, 
and when He gave the Law in the Wilderness of 
Sinai. The Flood, the Bed Sea, the incidents 
recorded in 2 Kings v. 10-15 and vi. 5-7 are 
some of His intimations of the saving virtue of 
the Baptismal waters. In the Tree of Life, 
Melchizedek's Sacrifice, the Passover, the Manna, 
the Levitical offerings, and many other passages. 
He taught beforehand, and continues still to 
teach the doctrine of the Eucharist. Jacob's 
Dream, the Burning Bush, Gideon's Fleece, are 
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forewamings of the Incarnation; Abraham's 
Sacrifice of Isaac, Joseph in his entire history, 
David persecuted by Saul, of the Passion ; the 
Gross is set forth again and again, as, for 
example, in the Ark of Noah, the wood which 
Isaac carried, the Eod of Moses, the manner in 
which the blood was sprinkled at the Passover, 
the tree cast into the waters of Marah, the out- 
stretched arms of Moses in the battle with 
Amalek, the death of Samson, the staff of 
Elisha laid upon the dead child. All these are 
but a few familiar instances taken at random ; 
many more wiU doubtless occur to the mind of 
the reader. It must never be forgotten, that the 
Sacred Scriptures have been given "for our 
learning," — ^not only that we may learn God's 
ways with others in times past, but that we may 
learn His ways with us now. 

And so with regard to the New Testament, 
care must be taken to speak of our Blessed Lobd, 
not as One Who lived long ago, but as the 
Living Person Who now orders every event of 
our lives, and claims all our worship and all our 
love. To "preach Jesus " is a phrase which in 
the mouth of thousands at the present day 
means something too vague for definition; in 
the mouth of St. Philip (Acts viii.) it meant to 
point out Jesus in the Scriptures of the Prophets 
(w. 82 and 88) and, as the Eunuch's request 
(v. 86) proves, in the Sacraments of Holy 
Church. 



y 
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We now come to Education, whose office we 
defined to be — to enlarge, develop, strengthen, 
train the mental faculties to exercise to the best 
advantage their proper functions. The powers 
of the human soul are three — memory, under- 
standing, will. It is the part of Christian edu- 
cation to direct each of these to the glory of God 
by bringing them to bear upon Divine things, 
and drawing them under the influence of Divine 
Grace. Theology notices in this threefold divi- 
sion of the soul one distinct point of the image 
and likeness of Almighty God wherein He 
created man. Let us see how the Christian 
educator has to deal with each of these faculties. 

1st. — Memory, It may be said that it belongs 
rather to instruction to store the memory, and 
practise it in retaining what it has acquired. 
This is true, yet education has a special work to 
do with the memory of the Christian child, viz. : 
to bring out clear and strong, above all other 
facts, the fact of the child's Baptism. In saying 
this, we shall not be thought to disparage the 
great truths of the Incarnation and the Atone- 
ment ; for these very doctrines are involved in 
the doctrine of Holy Baptism, so that an intelli- 
gent appreciation of the latter implies a thorough 
grasp of the former. In other words, Bap- 
tism, in common with the other Sacraments, is 
the means appointed by God of bringing Jesus 
and His work of redemption into contact with 
the soul. We shall have occasion to touch 
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upon this aspect of Baptism a little farther 
on. But as far as the memory is con- 
cerned, this is the one thiog to strengthen 
and develop its powers — the constant recollec- 
tion " I have been baptized into Christ's Holy 
Cathojic Church ; I have been * made a member 
of Christ, the child of God, and an inheritor of 
the Kingdom of Heaven'; ever since I was a 
babe at the Font, God has loved me with a 
special love, and given His Angels charge con- 
cerning me ; the Precious Blood of Jesus was 
then poured upon me, the Holy Ghost then came 
to sanctify me." This should be the foundation- 
thought in the child's mind, upon which its life 
and practice are to be buUt up. Every reader 
of St. Paul's Epistles, whose eyes are not blinded 
by prejudice, must observe how he insists upon 
Christian Baptism as the ground of Christian 
practice. It is the motive for self-mortification 
and newness of life ; ** Know ye not that so 
many of us as were baptized into Jesus Christ 
were baptized into His Death? Therefore we 
are buried with Him by Baptism into death: 
that Uke as Christ was raised up from the dead 
by the glory of the Father, even so we also 
should walk in newness of life." (Eom. vi. 3, 4.) 
It is the basis of chastity. "Know ye not," he 
asks the Corinthians (1 Cor. iii. 16), ''that ye 
are the Temple of God, and that the Spirit of 
God dweUeth in you ? " and shortly afterwards 
(vi. 9, etc.) enumerating a terrible list of sins 
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which exclude from the Kingdom of God, — *' and 
such were some of you : but ye are washed, but 
ye are sanctified, but ye are justified in the name 
of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spimt of our God. 
. . . Know ye not that your bodies are the 
members of Christ ? . . . What ? know ye not 
that your body is the Temple of the Holy Ghost, 
Which is in you, Which ye have of God, and ye 
are not your own?" It is the foundation of 
unity, mutual forbearance, and mutual charity : 
" By One Spirit are we all baptized into One 
Body, whether we be Jews or Gentiles, whether 
we be bond or free, and have been all made to 
drink into One Spirit." (1 Cor. xii. 13.) It is the 
ground of encouragement to spiritual progress : 
ride Gal. iii. 27 — indeed, the whole argument of 
this Epistle is founded upon the doctrine of 
Baptism as the means of union with Christ and 
the indwelling of the Holy Ghost. The thought 
of Baptism is the stay of the mind when tempted 
to intellectual dissatisfaction : Col. ii. 10, etc. 
Besides these passages there are others in 
abundance, where, though Baptism is not ex- 
pressly named, the thought of it is evidently in 
the Apostle's mind. Following then this Scrip- 
tural and Apostolic model, the teacher will never 
lose an opportunity of bringing to the children's 
minds the remembrance of their Baptism, as the 
point whence their life with God began, and the 
source of their obligation to walk as becomes 
the children of God. If a reason be sought for 
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the conspicuous failure of Protestantism (except 
in a few isolated instances) to win the hearts of 
children, we need go no further than its deprava- 
tion of the Sacrament of Baptism. When bap- 
tized children are taught that they are vessels of 
wrath fitted for destruction, and that, till the 
great crisis of conversion comes, all their efforts 
to please God paust be futile, little marvel if 
they grow up in exact agreement with the 
designation they are accustomed to hear ap- 
plied to them; but when they shall be com- 
monly taught that God expects them — ^not to 
make a beginning some time or other, but — ^to 
carry on what He has Himself begun, we may 
hope for a very different generation of Christian 
youth from the present. 

2nd. — The UTtderstanding, though it comes 
second in order in the practical exercise of the 
mental powers, must of course, as regards 
religious education, come before memory. It 
needs to be trained not merely to concentrate 
itself upon what is brought before it, to reason, 
and draw conclusions as in secular education, 
but to be brought under the influence of the 
sevenfold Spirit of grace, among Whose gifts 
understanding is numbered. This understanding 
of Divine things is a gift that can only come from 
God, and without it teacher, as well as children, 
must wander hopelessly astray; as St. Paul 
says, "The natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God : for they are fool- 
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ishness unto him : neither can he know them, 
because they are spiritually discerned" (1 Cor. 
ii. 14). We wish, with all possible emphasis, to 
draw a sharp line of demarcation between mere 
intellectual ability and that '' spirit of under- 
standing " which enables even the little child to 
receive without effort and to see clearly into 
"the deep things of God." If this distinction 
were more generally recognized, we should hear 
less of those strange objections which so often 
startle us, even from devout persons — that it is 
a mistake to bring children to the Sacraments 
very young, that they ought to wait till they are 
growing up before they are confirmed, or that it 
shocks them to see children of ten years old 
come up to the Altar to communicate. He Who 
HimseU gave us the Sacraments thanked His 
Heavenly Father that He had hidden deep 
spiritual truths "from the wise and prudent, 
and revealed them unto babes ; " and the writer 
is one among many who can bear witness to 
numerous instances of a hold of the Christian 
economy, a perception of sacramental truth, an 
insight into Divine Mysteries, and a personal 
love of our Lord, as full and deep in young 
children as in any adult. How can it indeed be 
otherwise if St. Paul's words quoted above are 
true, and the things of God are spiritually dis- 
cerned, and the Holy Spirit given in Baptism 
has not been driven away by grievous sin ? But 
the understanding has to be religiously trained, 
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and how is this to be done ? Chiefly by means 
of these two — reverence and prayer ; both prac- 
tised by the teacher and impressed on the chil- 
dren. The first, because God will not manifest 
Himself except He be approached with reverence, 
as He bade Moses (Ex. iii. 5) and Joshua (Josh. 
V. 15) put off their shoes from off their feet 
before they might receive His revelation; the 
second, because He only "gives His Holy Spibit 
to them that ask Him." In a spirit then of 
reverence and prayer, the teacher in his instruc- 
tions on the Faith will always be careful to 
make the work of redemption a present reality, 
that there may be no possibility of the children 
falling into the heresy commonly (even when 
not explicitly) held, of separating between the 
Atonement on the Cross and the Grace of the 
Sacraments. They must be taught to understand 
(that is, to discern spiritually) that the Precious 
Blood shed on Calvary is really applied in the 
Sacraments to our souls ; that, time being as 
nothing to God, we are, when we receive Holy 
Communion, brought into actual contact with 
the Jesus of the Gospels — ^the GoD-Man Who 
walked and toiled and suffered on earth, and 
that the very Blood which flowed from the 
Sacred Wounds on Good Friday, is shed forth 
on our souls in Absolution. Children's hymns 
are common among Protestants lamenting the 
disadvantage under which Christian children 
labour, as compared with Jewish children who 
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saw our Blessed Sayioub in the flesh; bnt 
Catholic children will learn no such false and 
chilling theology : they will be bidden to believe 
that they are far more blest than the children of 
Judsea and Galilee, in knowing that the loving 
Eye of their Lobd is ever upon them, and above 
all that He is close to them in His Manhood as 
well as in His Gon-head when in the Blessed 
Eucharist He descends to His Altar-Throne. 

8rd. — The WiU. The Christian education of 
the will consists in training it. to self-sacrifice 
for the love of our Lord. Children are no less 
capable than grown persons of reaUzingthe pure 
pleasures of self-denial ; and how much bitter- 
ness of spirit and hard fighting are spared when 
the lesson of self-sacrifice has been early learnt 
and engrafted into the character ! There are, 
we know, many who hold that a child should 
never be taught to do anything disagreeable to 
himself, and would say that it was " a shame " 
to inculcate self-denial in any shape. Probably 
few such persons will read these lines : but it is 
likely that many will do so, who while they see 
and teach the necessity of self-denial, neglect 
the point which above all others is to be insisted 
on — that it is to be /or the love of Jesus. " Even 
Christ pleased not Himself; " " therefore — that 
I may be like Him — I must not please myself" 
— ought to be the line of reasoning. The lives 
of the Saints and the deaths of the martyrs 
will furnish many an example which will Kve 
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in the memories of the children, of self con- 
quered for the love of the Crucified; but the 
necessary thing is, to impress upon their minds 
that the little acts of self-denial which come 
daily within their reach are (if done in the spirit 
of Ghbist) as pleasing to God as the heroic acts 
of the holy men of old. They must be taught 
to refer all their actions to this one standard — 
" Will Jesus be pleased with me or not, if I do 
this ? '* Lessons are to be learned, disagreeable 
duties to be performed, bad habits to be broken 
off, because Jesus would have these things done. 
They must be made to feel that He takes an 
interest even in the class at school, as in all 
other things with which they have to do. 



CHAPTER III. 
0are of tjfte <SouI. 

At the risk of seeming to dwell tediously long 
on one subject, we propose to say a little more 
on the necessity that those who bring up children 
should recognize that they have sowfe as well 
as minds. Well-meaning persons even, who are 
themselves deeply attached to the Church, seem 
unable to work themselves out of that unhappy 
groove of thought and treatment of the young, 
by which the souls of children are condemned 
to lie all but fallow until they come to that most 
perilous age when childhood is opening out into 
youth ; and this on the plea that they are not 
yet old enough to understand religion. One of 
our Bishops told the writer some few years ago 
that he considered the age usually fixed by the 
Bishops for Confirmation to be exactly the worst 
that could be selected, coinciding as it does with 
the period when fresh temptations of every kind 
have just begun to assail the soul, and have 
found it for the most part utterly unprepared 
by previous discipline and training; and all 
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Parish Priests will heartily re-echo this Bishop's 
opinion. Habits of sin and indifference have 
by that time taken possession of the young soul 
that has not been brought up as a true child 
of the Church, and those habits can never be 
rooted out by any but dogmatic teaching. We 
are all familiar enough with the question "How 
are we to retain our youth after Confirmation?" 
which we hear asked from all quarters in the 
most piteous tones. For the real solution of the 
question we must go further back than Confirm- 
ation. Why should you wait till Confirmation 
to get a hold of them ? Why don't you retain 
them after Baptism'^ Why not from the be- 
ginning bring them up as children of the Church, 
to look forward to their Confirmation and First 
Communion, instead of letting the whole circle 
of Christian Theology — so far as it can be pre- 
sented to them — ^burst upon them suddenly in 
instalments once or twice a week for two or three 
months previous to Confirmation ? 

Children are generally nowadays introduced 
into an entirely new world of thought and 
feeling and practice at their Confirmation, in- 
stead of its being an onward progress — a pro- 
gress the importance of which can scarcely be 
exaggerated, but still nothing else but a progress 
— ^inthe same sphere as before. — The remedy 
is to let the lesson to the souls of young and old 
be one all through the life, and to teach that 
the salvation of the soul is the lifelong work for 
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which we aore all sent into the world, which is to 
go on from the cradle to the grave. 

Once more then we say, we must make Holy 
Baptism the foundation of Christian education, 
as our Blessed Lord intended it to he. Every 
other system, being human, must fan. This 
one, if duly carried out, must succeed. We have 
spoken of the necessity of continually appealing 
to Holy Baptism, after the example of St. Paul, 
as an argument for holiness of life. But Baptism 
is a reaUty which has permanently affected the 
soul. It is one of those sacraments which are 
said by theologians to confer character, i.e. to 
affix a mark upon the soul which will remain 
upon it for good or for evil to all eternity. A 
baptized soul may fall into the deadliest sin 
and become reprobate — and if it do so, will 
incur far heavier condemnation than the re- 
probate soul that has never been regenerate — 
but it can never become tinbaptized again. 
Further, theology teaches that in Holy Baptism 
God the Holy Ghost infuses into the soul the 
three Divine virtues of Faith, Hope, and Love. 
Common sense, then, would dictate that Christian 
education, properly so called, should address 
itself to the cultivation of these great graces; 
and the training of the child must proceed upon 
the principle that they are already in the soul, 
waiting to be developed. An unconscious Pela- 
gianism is only too prevalent, which speaks and 
acts as though these virtues could be implanted 
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by the hand of man. A child's sonl has the 
same powers in embryo and the same graces 
in embryo as a man's sonl; but what will be- 
come of these powers and these graces if they 
lie unused during the very years in which the 
child ought to be most carefully trained to the 
consciousness and exercise of them ? God has 
seen fit to blend together the Divine and human 
throughout the whole of the Dispensation of 
grace ; and He has ordained that even what is 
Divinely implanted shall languish and die if 
deprived of the means of growth and nutriment 
which He has made to depend upon the will of 
man. We do not expect a boy to grow into a 
strong man if he is debarred from every kind 
of bodily exercise ; we do not look for a ripe 
scholar in a boy who has not been taught the 
alphabet of his own language at an age when 
others are reading Greek : why then should we 
be surprised at the stunted spiritual growth of 
those whose souls have been lying waste through 
those valuable years when the soul most readily 
receives impressions and most firmly retains 
them? 

No — there is no escape from it — we cannot, 
without running counter to the Church's teach- 
ing, deny the presence of Faith, Hope, and Love 
in the soul from the hour of Baptism, and if 
they are there, we cannot escape the responsi- 
bility of cultivating them. And what is involved 
in the cultivation of them? Faith implies 
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dogma ; if a child's faith is to be exercised and 
strengthened, there must be dogmatic teaching 
given to it; — definite positive teaching, such 
as the child may lay hold of and never forget : 
we do not want our children to be controver- 
sialists ; therefore we need not teach them that 
there are faUe views upon any religious subject, 
unless circumstances specially call for it ; all we 
have to do is to teach them the true view. The 
whole Faith must be taught to children. Here 
again is a fruitful source of failure : many of us 
are apt not even to hint at the existence of 
certain doctrines and duties to children till they 
are past an age when they might have taken 
root for life, and been the means of preventing 
infinite misery. We do not of course contend 
for anything like forcing children into an un- 
natural spiritual development; but just as the 
whole Gospel is contained in the Apostles' Creed, 
and subsequently was developed into countless 
volumes of theology, so we would urge that in 
the simplest language at first, defining more and 
more accurately as time goes on, the entire Faith 
should be given to our children, keeping back 
nothing on the score of the child being unable 
to understand. God will see to the seed pros- 
pering which He has sown, if only we will 
water. 

Hope implies prayer. Hope is personal, and 
is concerned with the relation of the individual 
to Gop. The Christian child, therefore, must 
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be brought to feel what he himself is in the sight 
of God, and his own place in the Divine Cove- 
nant concerning which Faith instructs him. 
Prayer, therefore, is the voice of hope, and a 
due care bestowed upon the cultivation of the 
grace of hope will ensure reality in the devotional 
exercises of the child. 

And, lastly, love implies the putting ever into 
the foreground of all instruction and all disci- 
pline, the Person of our Adorable Saviour, and a 
realization of His sympathy in aU the concerns 
of child-life. 

Thus it will be seen that the three fruits of 
Holy Baptism bear some relation to the three 
powers of the soul spoken of in the last chapter : 
Faith trains the spiritual understanding, and 
leads the soul to recognize a world beyond the 
reach of mere intellect ; Hope points onward to 
higher things, founding its persuasions on what 
the memory supplies of the past mercies of God ; 
Love is the impulse given to the affections by the 
will, in the direction of our Blessed Lord's 
Person. 

In cultivating the soil it is necessary not only 
to provide ourselves with good seed, and to know 
the use of our tools, but also to understand the 
nature of the ground we are going to work upon. 
We may have a profound sense of the importance 
of a Christian training for children, and a very 
accurate knowledge of what we want to teach 
them, and yet after all be unsuccessful from a 

D 
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failure to understand human nature at the stage 
of childhood. '' The child is father to the man," 
and if we would influence the character of the 
future man, we must study the character of the 
child. Generally speaking, there are certain 
characteristics both good and evil to be found in 
child-nature, which must be taken into account 
in dealing with it. On the side of the good — 
there is a certain admiration of what is pure and 
noble, which draws from the heart of a child a 
ready response to '' whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good 
report." Their minds have not, from long con- 
tact with worldliness and sin, become blunted, 
BO as to be incapable of perceiving the beauty of 
goodness and innocence. Of course there are 
striking exceptions every now and then to be met 
with, but on the whole the young have this trait 
(in some cases where it would be little suspected), 
and it is one to be made the most of. We are 
sure of their sympathies being enlisted on the 
right side in narrative or allegory. 

Then there are warm affections in children^ 
giving us an immense advantage in training 
them up in a reUgion which has its stronghold in 
the heart. Constant appeals should be made to 
the affections, and the Life and Passion of the 
Bbdebmer, and His Love for the soul, be so made 
a reality in our teaching, that the child may 
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rather feel for himself, than need to be told, the 
ingratitude of each single sin against One Who 
ought to be so dear to us. 

Again, it must be remembered how easily chil- 
dren receive impressions ; it is only a want of 
faith which recognizes and deplores their capa- 
city for assimilating all that is evil, while it 
denies their capacity for assimilating what is 
good. A child's soul is as large as a man's 
soul; neither can be filled but with God; and 
the soul of the child or man, hungering (albeit un- 
consciously) after That Which alone can satisfy, 
if it find not the True Good, will try to still its 
cravings with the husks of some fancied good. 
But we may be sure — if we have any faith in 
the Beligion of Him Who suffers the little ones 
to come to Him — ^that their plastic hearts and 
minds will no less readily receive the impress of 
His Loving Hand, than they will yield to the 
foul touch of the evil one. And in connection 
with this characteristic, another kindred one may 
be mentioned, viz., the imitativeness of children. 
The readiness with which children from hahy- 
hood upwards try to reproduce the cries of 
animals or the manners of their elders, is only 
an outward sign of an inward disposition, which 
proves a very valuable auxiliary in their reUgious 
education. Children will catch (what is infec- 
tious even amongst adults) a reverent tone and 
demeanour, perhaps without knowing it. Ton 
may always tell — even in a troublesome unman- 
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ageable class — whether the teacher has a rever- 
ential mind, from the manner of the children in 
speaking of holy things.^ 

Such are some of the good points which belong 
to the child-nature. There are also some special 
faults which find in childhood a favourable soil for 
their growth and development. And in treating 
children's faults let it ever be remembered that 
they are the seeds of a crop which Satan intends 
to flourish and bear their full fruit in manhood. 
It is a common but most woful mistake to treat 
the sins of children lightly, because they are 
small in comparison with the sins of adults. 
God does not judge them so ; nor does the child's 
own conscience. Until it has become dulled by 
habit the conscience of a child will suffer agonies 
of remorse for some sin which an ignorant and 
irreligious parent or guardian has dismissed with 
a smile. We call them little sins ; but the heart 

I " Prenez garde qn'il n'est rien de si dangerenx que de lenr 
parler dn m^pris de cette vie, sans lenr faire voir, pas tont le 
detail de votre conduite, que vons parlez serieasement. Dans 
tons les &ges, Texemple a nn ponvoir etonnant snr nous ; dans 
Tenfanoe, il pent tont. Les enfants se plaisent fort k imiter ; 
ils n'ont point encore d'babitnde qni lenr rende T imitation 
d'antmi difficile ; de pins, n'^tant pas capables de jnger par 
enz.mdmes dn fond des choses, ils en jngent bien pins par ce 
qn'ils voient dans cans qni les proposent, qne par les raisons 
dont ils les appnient ; les actions mdmes sont bien pins sensi- 
bles qne les paroles : si done ils voient faire le oontraire de ce 
qn'on lenr enseigne, ils s'aocontnment ^ regarder la religion 
oomme nne belle cer^monie, et la vertn comme nne id^ 
impracticable/' — F^n4lon, 
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that has lately received " an Unction from the 
Holy One " is a better theologian than we, and 
knows the intolerable heinousness of one venial 
sin in the sight of an All-Holy God, and feels 
the burden of its weight upon a soul that belongs 
to Him. 

We know of course that such extreme sensi- 
tiveness of conscience is not by any means 
universal, but we know also from experience that 
it is not very uncommon ; and at any rate what 
is here insisted on is, that the magnitude of 
children's sins must be judged, not according to 
the temptations and circumstances of men and 
women, but according to their own. 

Perhaps the commonest of all faults in chil- 
dren are those of temper. Scarcely any child is 
free from them, either in the form of passionate- 
ness, or in that of sullenness. These two are 
" the lion and the bear " which every warrior of 
the Lord, who is to go forth against the Goliath- 
temptations of maturer age, must slay in youth. 
Teachers must take heed that by gentleness and 
kindness they give no room for these enemies, so 
far as in them lies, remembering the injunction 
of St. Paul to fathers — "provoke not your 
children to wrath." Another very common sin 
among children is jealousy; it is the principal 
direction in which Satan strives to make self- 
love early assert itself. It is the first recorded 
sin of Adam's children, as if the Holy Ghost 
would thereby teach us that it needs early atten- 
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tion on the part of those who in any sense have 
the care of souls. One obvious safeguard against 
its gaining ground in a class, is to be very care- 
ful to show no favouritism : yet, as all teachers 
know, the most even-handed fairness will not 
always be able to disabuse the minds of some 
children of the notion that they are unfairly 
treated ; and some natures will be jealous when 
they do not even pretend that there is any 
injustice in the case. 

The sin of pride — ^the root of all sin — shows 
itself generally in boasting in the case of boys, 
in vanity in the case of girls. Each form of the 
sin can only be unlearned by studying the perfect 
humility of the life of Jesus ; just as that crying 
sin of this generation — self-indulgence — which 
among children of the poor (who get their penny 
to buy sweets, as soon as they cry for it) as well 
as of the rich, goes all but unchecked, — must 
gain greater and greater power so long as it is 
not brought face to face with the Divine life of 
abstinence and self-denial. 

Now these and such like sins are the little 
green shoots appearing above the ground, which, 
if not rooted out vigorously again and again, will 
develop into a Upas-tree of soul-destroying 
vice : and, therefore, as we have said above, they 
must not be lightly thought of, or lightly 
treated. We do not say — treat them harshly: 
the way in which they are to be dealt with is 
another matter ; but they must be considered by 
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the educators of children as something really 
serious, even when it may be expedient, as it 
sometimes is, to pass them over at the time, 
apparently without notice. 

But there are faults of another class which, it 
may be, are more trying to the teacher's patience, 
but which ought to be passed over with far 
greater leniency. A large proportion of the 
** scrapes " which children get into, are caused 
not by vicious inclinations, but by thoughtless- 
ness. People often say we must not expect " old 
heads on young shoulders," but what a great 
number do ! Children many a time get a far 
worse punishment for some pardonable piece of 
thoughtlessness than they would for some deli- 
berate sin. The fact is, God has not given adult 
minds to little children. They are, so to speak, 
fresh in this variegated world of ours, and their 
attention is easily caught by every little novelty, 
and their hungry little minds seize hold of every- 
thing new — great or small — in the hope that it 
may turn out to be digestible, like eager minnows 
darting at every atom — eatable or uneatable — 
that floats down the stream. If the truth were 
known, perhaps it would be found that it is only 
because we have lived a little longer, and things 
are therefore not so new to us, that we are able 
to concentrate our attention a little better than 
the children, and we are not diverted simply 
because there happens to be nothing to rouse 
our curiosity. 
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Yet we would not be nnderstood to mean that 
thonghtlessness and the fanlts which spring from 
it are not to be punished ; let thoughtlessness by 
all means be punished: but let it be borne in 
mind that it is unreasonable to expect children 
to be as thoughtful as men and women, and let 
the punishment bear a due proportion to this 
consideration ; and above all, let us lay the axe 
to the root of the evil, by teaching them to 
recollect the presence of God and His constant 
remembrance of them, and to guard against 
thoughtlessness by continually offering the 
actions of the day to Him, and so keeping them 
from becoming sin or occasions of sin. 



CHAPTER IV. 
isdpliiu ant) inanner* 

The subject of the faults of children seems to 
lead us on naturally to the subject of penal 
discipline. It is obvious that we cannot do 
more in these pages than touch upon the general 
principles which ought to govern the system of 
punishment, without going into any details, 
which must differ almost infinitely according to 
circumstances. Punishment is two-fold — there 
is the punishment which aims at the correction 
of the offender for his own sake, and that which 
aims at the prevention of wrong doing, by 
making the offender an example to others. It 
will easily be seen that the former kind is that 
used by Almighty God, who ** chasteneth us for 
our profit, that we may be partakers of His 
holiness " ; the latter is the method adopted by 
human law, which has for its object the protec- 
tion of society, punishing offences, not because 
they are moral wrongs, but because they are in- 
jurious to the safety and welfare of the public. 
Now, in a family or school trained on Christian 
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principles, both these aspects of punishment find 
place, and hence in the regulation of their disci- 
pline there is a special difficulty, arising from the 
necessity of keeping these two objects in view. 
In the guidance of his flock a Priest trains souls 
solely according to the standard of the Divine 
Law, irrespective of the glosses which public 
opinion may "put upon it, and teaches them to 
regard sin as an offence against the Power, the 
Wisdom, and the Love of God, and as a wound 
in the moral nature of man. The magistrate, 
on the other hand, has regard simply to the 
well-being of the community, and assigns punish- 
ment according to the harm inflicted on the 
pubUc by the offence, altogether passing over 
the sins which only affect the offender himself, 
though they may be far more serious from a 
moral point of view than some others which it is 
his duty to punish with severity. The office of a 
teacher in a Christian school is in a sense more 
complex than either of these, inasmuch as he 
must, to some extent, combine in himself the 
functions of the spiritual guide and the guardian 
of the public peace. An example must be made 
of a child who offends against the order of the 
class, or the rules of the school, in order that 
the rest may know that they cannot do the like 
with impunity : and thus, that thoughtlessness 
on which we touched in the preceding chapter, 
which is so inevitable in children, and so often 
leads them into mischief too serious to be passed 
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over, must needs often — as a warning to the 
rest— be visited with punishment more severe 
than the moral wrong of the act requires ; and, 
indeed, occasionally — for the same reason — 
pimishment must follow an act wherein there 
was no perversion of the will at all. For ex- 
ample, a class is set to learn a passage by 
heart : one boy is utterly unable to repeat more 
than a few words ; the truth is, he had some 
heavy childish trouble weighing on his mind, 
which made application an impossibility, — or 
his parents sent him on an errand which took 
up the time he had for learning, — or from want 
of care he mistook the passage which had been 
set. The rule of the school is to punish de- 
faulters. What is to be done? Certainly he 
must be punished ; it is a hard case, it is true ; 
but once allow such excuses to free the children 
from punishment, and obviously all discipline is 
at an end. But here comes in the moral and 
spiritual side of the teacher's office. The 
Christian teacher is not content with punishing 
merely after the fashion of the magistrate, who 
sometimes must ^in a sense somewhat different 
from Bassanio's) — 

*' To do a great right, do a little wrong," 

and then has no words of comfort or encourage- 
ment to speak to the innocent sufferer. He 
will so have gained the confidence and won 
the hearts of his children, that there will be 
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generally little difficulty in hearing when any 
such causes as those suggested above have inter- 
fered with the fulfilment of a task ; and then 
with all kindness he will show the child how 
necessary it is, for the sake of the discipline of 
the school, that he should suffer the customary 
punishment, nerving him to endure it the more 
bravely because his conscience is clear, and 
showing him that this is only a miniature type 
of what he must often meet with in the great 
school of life hereafter. The instance we have 
taken may appear to some so trivial that it 
would scarcely be worth while to say anything 
in the way of consolation, to compensate for so 
insignificant a punishment as would be incurred 
by the offence of not learning a lesson. But it 
is a fact that many children are sensitive 
enough to feel the least injustice very keenly; 
we venture to say that many readers feel some 
smart still remaining from the remembrance of 
some trifling injustice done to them in child- 
hood. It is not the punishment or disgrace 
itself that stings, but the sense that, however 
small, it was undeserved ; and therefore let it 
not be thought unimportant to balance the least 
necessary injustice (if the expression may be 
used), by some kind words of encouragement 
or sympathy. Not that this should be done in 
a solemn or formal way : it should be just a 
few words spoken smilingly and cheerily ; they 
will probably remove the impression of injury 
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at once. For beyond all donbt the chief object 
of parents' and teachers' discipline must be to 
train the children's souls in the image of the 
Holy Child of Nazareth, and therefore their 
standard must be the system of Divine, not 
human law. The great principle must be to 
root out the vice for the sake of the child's own 
soul, not merely to repress its manifestations for 
the sake of public order; to train the child to 
apprehend the truth that punishment, temporal 
or eternal, must follow all wrong-doing, not to 
regard punishment as the misfortune of un- 
successful vice ; to lead him to connect even the 
penalties of his childish faults with the purifica- 
tion of his soul, and to accept them as penances 
which sanctify, when used aright, and even to 
ofifer them to God in union with the suflFerings 
of Jestjs. Does all this seem too high and over- 
strained ? Doubtless many will say so. Would 
that they could be induced to try some such 
system as is here suggested; we should have 
no fear for the result. Let it be remembered 
that things are very different on paper from 
what they are in practice. A theory on paper 
which appals us by its complexity or repels us 
by seeming to aim too high, is often found when 
of practice to work with the greatest simplicity 
and naturalness. So with the present theory ; 
when converted into practice it simply consists 
of a word dropped here and there, an allusion 
thrown out, or a hint dropped while teaching. 
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a smile, a look, a tone ; — it is such as these, 
the outward, and often unconscious signs of 
deep inner convictions, rather than sermonizing 
or moralizing, that will do the work, in the 
same way as (to quote the words of a recent 
wxiter) " you will teach your child to kneel, so 
that by repeated acts of reverence a thousand 
faint traces may accumulate into lines of per- 
manent religious character." The object, then, 
of punishment, in the religious training of the 
young is, always and as far as possible, the dis- 
cipline of their souls ; and secondly, — and only 
when it cannot be procured by other means, — 
the maintenance of order. , 

It is very important that the punishment 
should be suited to the offence; this will be 
the case where the above-mentioned principle is 
kept in view. If the good of the child's soul 
be the chief consideration, you will endeavour 
to assign a punishment of a remedial character, 
one that will strike at the root of the evil. 
Another more difficult matter, but not of less 
importance, is to suit the punishment to the 
temperament of the offender. This may easily be 
done (where there is the tact to do it) in a family; 
but in a school, where variety in the treatment 
of different children could not fail to incur the 
suspicion of unfairness, it is perhaps — as regards 
actual punishment — an insuperable difficulty. 
Bodily pain, for examplie, has a hardening effect 
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on some children, and the opposite on others; 
yet the character of the offence, not of the child, 
mnst regulate the use of the cane. 

When the offence is an unusual one, of course 
there is room for discrimination in the mode of 
punishment adopted. But while the punish- 
ment itself cannot always be regulated to suit 
the temperament, it is always possible to vary 
the general treatment according to differences of 
character, showing imiform kindness and gentle- 
ness to the sullen, briskness in deaUng with the 
slow and phlegmatic, firmness with the passion- 
ate, taking care to give frequent praise to the 
shy and despondent, and to be chary of en- 
couragement to the forward and conceited. 
Another thing to be remembered is that open 
faults are to be openly atoned for, while it is 
imfair that anything like a public penalty should 
fall on a child for any fault which has not come 
to the knowledge of his companions. 

One more word may be necessary — neoer 
punish in anger ; if you feel angry, wait till your 
anger has cooled before you proceed to punish- 
ment, or you will do more harm than good to 
the children as well as to yourself. Before 
leaving this part of the subject, we would ex- 
plain that what has been said of punishment 
bears reference to the religious training of 
children in general, and only partially appUes 
to Sunday Schools, where anything like punish- 
ment ought only to appear under very excep- 
tional circumstances. 
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We haye been considering the necessity of 
discipline ; there is a quality without which the 
strictest discipline is useless, — and that is the 
thing we know by the name of Ta>cU Tact, 
which in its literal meaning signifies touch, 
may be defined as the art of touching the right 
chord in another's heart, by word, action, look, 
manner, or by self-restraint. It is a readiness 
in seising the best time and mode of conveying 
instruction, encouragement, warning, reproof; 
and is dexterous in avoiding the many springs 
of pride and self-love which so often baffle our 
efforts for the good of others. It has an eye to 
the momentary opportunities which from time 
to time flash open to speak a word in season. 
Christian tact is in short nothing else than the 
line in which true charity moves when it comes 
to be applied to details: it is the art of win- 
ning souls — the art of which Christ spoke to 
Simon Peter when He promised him — **from 
henceforth thou shalt catch men." Accordingly, 
we must always bring out the happy, bright, 
cheerful side of religion to the utmost with 
children; alluring them with all that appeals 
to the pure, genial, sanguine feelings with which 
childhood is overflowing ; and insisting more on 
the joy of innocence than on the misery of sin ; 
and even in speaking of the crosses, which all 
true disciples of the crucified Jesus must bear, 
we ought constantly to teach that beneath the 
earthly trial, and the subdual of self, there lies 
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a deep spiritual joy, which all — however young 
— may taste for themselves, if they will. No- 
where is tact more desirable than in connection 
with teaching on the subject of existing heresies. 
On the one hand, it is absolutely necessary that 
children should be early guarded against the 
dangers of false doctrine, which are sure before 
long to beset them, and that they should be 
able to "give an answer to every man that 
asketh them a reason of the hope that is in 
them with meekness and fear." On the other 
hand, everything of the nature of controversy 
should be kept as much as possible out of sight. 
Controversy at the best is a necessary evil ; it is 
seldom employed without prejudice to Christian 
charity : very few men can engage in it without 
loss of spirituality ; but nothing can be conceived 
more odious than a controversial child. The 
solution of this difficulty is to ground your 
children so thoroughly in principles, that they 
may recognize an heretical opinion as heretical 
immediately they hear it, not because they have 
been definitely taught that there is such a 
heresy afloat, but because it is felt to conflict 
with the theology which has become a part of 
their spiritual nature, thus producing an instinc- 
tive revulsion against it in their minds. Ke- 
membering that all error is but partial truth, 
exaggerated or perverted, we shall guard our 
children from falling victims to it better by un- 
compromising inculcation of Catholic doctrine 
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and practice, tanght dogmatically on the autho- 
rity of the Churchy than hy cramming them 
-witii arguments for and against the controverted 
point, and with texts of Scripture which will 
prove to he hut poor weapons of defence against 
those who own no interpretation of Scripture hut 
their own private judgment and predilections. 
The least appearance of putting the Church on 
the same level with the sects must be sedulously 
avoided. The child's mind must be thoroughly 
imbued with what the Church d/oes teach, so 
that it may at once recognize heresy as what 
the Church does not teach, and instead of ask- 
ing itself "which is right?" may instinctively 
fed (rather than reason) — " the two are at issue; 
— so much the worse for the sect." It is worth 
while to consider what results a careful ad- 
herence to such a method of teaching might 
produce hereafter, when children thus grounded 
in Catholic principles, but not in controversial 
acuteness, came to adult age. Such a training 
would fit them for discerning the germs of 
Catholic truth hidden in the various errors of 
the sects, so that they might influence Dissenters 
in the only way we can hope to influence them, 
by recognizmg whatever is good and true in 
their systems, and by working upwards from 
what they have already in common with us, to 
the truths which they have lost, or only know 
according to the corrupt traditions of their sect. 
If a child be well taught in the Catholic doctrine 
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of Holy Baptism, he is in no danger of becoming 
a (so-called) Baptist; if brought up to believe 
in the Holy Catholic Church with all his heart 
and understanding, he is never likely to be 
drawn to Congregationalism on the one side, 
nor to Irvingism on the other; if educated to 
realize the fulness of pardon bestowed in Absolu- 
tion, and the necessity of a lifelong conversion 
of the heart to God, Wesleyanism will have no 
fascination for him. And when once we feel 
that we have all we want in the Church, we not 
only are shocked at the idea of apostatizing from 
her, but we long for others to enjoy the same 
privileges that we have ourselves. And so we 
would advise such controversial teaching as may 
be necessary, to be given indirectly. For 
instance, in giving a lesson on the conversion of 
St. Paul, we should naturally point out that so 
sudden a conversion was an exceptional case, 
and not the ordinary mode by which we may 
expect God to act ; and again, we should point 
out in St. Paul's conduct and character the 
marks of a true conversion. K this teaching 
were really brought home to the children's 
minds, they would be forearmed against the 
peculiar tenets of Wesleyanism, though they 
might not have any idea of what Wesleyanism 
is, till — years afterwards perhaps — they came 
into actual contact with it. And so with other 
heresies. 

Again, Tact is much needed in the manner of 
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conyeyiiig instmction. We have to draw out, 
as best we may, the characters of our scholars, 
— ^the dull and slow as weU as the brighter ones : 
care must therefore be taken not to allow the 
former to become the butts of the latter in a 
class. This is bad for both, inasmuch as it 
dispirits the dull and makes them the more 
stupid, while it encourages self-conceit in the 
sharp children. It is one of the great arts of 
catechetical teaching to bring a right answer out 
of a wrong one, and so turn the laugh raised 
against the stupid answer of some shy child by 
praising it for some truth that was contained 
in it. A child may, for example, be so out- 
rageously at fault in his chronology as to say, 
or to imply, that Abraham lived after the time 
of our Blessed Lobd. If he is a child who really 
knows better, blundering from sheer thought- 
lessness, by all means let him be " snubbed ; " 
but if not, how easy to encourage him by 
praising him for remembering the GoD-head of 
our Lord, and how He said, "Before Abraham 
was, I am;" and then adding, "but when we 
speak of the time of our Blessed Lord, we 
mean the time when He was on earth, and that, 
of course, was long after Abraham." In cate- 
chizing, too, a great secret of success is to put 
questions in an intelligible shape, and in a form 
which can be answered easily and in a few 
words. Most of our questions should require 
little more than " yes " or " no " ; and having 
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got that answer, we may repeat the question in 
a different form requiring a longer answer. It 
is well when we can put questions to which 
either " yes " or " no " would be a true answer : 
as in catechizing on Acts iii., we might ask, 
'*Had St. Peter anything to give the lame 
man ? '* The " no " would bring out the Evan- 
gelical poverty, the "yes'' the miraculous power 
of SS. Peter and John ; and we must be ready 
to follow out, at least for some little distance, 
the fresh lines of thought suggested by unex- 
pected answers on the part of the children. 

We may here add a reminder that courtesy 
towards children, as well as towards adults, is 
inculcated by the Christian religion. Children, 
as we have had occasion to notice before, are 
exceedingly sensitive, and instinctively appre- 
hend the feelings of their elders towards them. 
It is one of the greatest mistakes to think our- 
selves at liberty to disregard the feelings of our 
inferiors. They can only learn self-respect in 
proportion as the courteous respect due from 
any one Christian to another is shown to them. 
It is quite possible to exercise over children a 
complete command and an authority that is 
never called in question, and at the same time 
to treat them with what we will even venture 
to call a respectful courteousness. There is all 
the more reason why we should be thus careful 
of Christian courtesy, in the fact that in their 
ordinary life the children of the working class 
see so little of it. 
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One of the especial diflSculties with which re- 
ligious teachers have to contend is the ordinary 
treatment which these children meet with from 
their parents in their own homes. ' Every one 
who has any knowledge of the poor, has grieved 
over the harsh milove which rules the majority 
of their households. It is the greatest ra^ty 
to meet with anything amongst them better than 
natural affection — raised to a high pitch, it may 
be, but still natural — between parent and child. 
And thus the only measure of a child's sin is 
its parent's discomfort. Some one has remarked 
that, in his observation, the sins of the children 
of the poor are — making a noise, breaking 
crockery, and falling ill. Any idea of their 
children's sin being a stain upon the whiteness 
of their Baptismal robe, and a sorrow to the 
Sacred Heart of the Eedeemer, scarcely ever 
enters their heads. And so, instead of the 
child's real faults calling forth an affectionate 
yearning in the father's or mother's heart, drawn 
to that passionate, disobedient little one in all 
the tenderness of a CnRiST-like pity for its fall 
from grace, we hear as we pass the open cottage 
door the sound of blows, and loud words of 
coarse abuse, or (if not so bad as that) reproof 
that has no point, because it is never directed 
to the only motive which can influence the heart 
and life aright — the love of Jesus. And again, 
side by side with this harshness and aimless 
scolding, there is — in matters which do not 
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directly interfere with the parents' personal 
comfort, but yet are distinct violations of right 
— an abeyance of parental authority and a hope- 
lessness of control which are more than sufficient 
to account for the insubordination so universally 
complained of in the rising generation. Into 
this subject we must not enter more at length ; 
we call the attention of our readers to the usual • 
mode of treatment experienced at home by the 
children they have to teach at school, in order 
to manifest the intense importance of training 
their scholars under the rule of love. The very 
terms of religion which are so expressive of 
tenderness and interest to the child of devout 
parents, fail to touch any chord in the deadened 
sympathies of too many of our little ones. You 
tell them that God is their Father : the word, 
instead of causing a rush of reverential love, 
only conveys to many a young mind an idea 
of brute force, to be dreaded and eschewed. 
You teach them of the Motherhood of Holy 
Church ; the idea calls up reminiscences of boxes 
on the ear, having to " get out of the way," and 
barbarous inflictions for accidental misfortunes. 
We are met, then, at the outset in numerous 
cases by this difficulty — ^we have actually to 
teach what love is. It is some time before 
such children can be brought to apprehend the 
existence of such a thing as a purely unselfish 
love. They suspect it of being some subtle 
form of deception to entrap the unwary. In 
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country parishes which have been neglected, 
you have only to call a child to you for the 
purpose of speaking to it some little word of 
kindness, for it to make a point of instantly 
walking away rapidly in the contrary direction. 
It is only the principle of self-preservation as- 
serting itself; but what a social condition does 
it reveal ! — habitual suspicion of their kind, 
marking the absence not only of Christian in- 
fluence, but of the first impressions of civili- 
zation. 

In view of this state of things so unhappily 
prevalent, the teacher must tax all his powers 
of sympathy and forbearance, so as to bring 
the great law of Christian love to bear upon the 
lives of his scholars. He will speak to them 
in vain of the Saviour's love, if his own relations 
to them be not of an unfailing exemplification 
of it. It is hard, no doubt, for the temper never 
to give way under the manifold provocations of 
schoolwork ; but its very difficulty is in one 
sense a safeguard, for "forewarned is fore- 
armed." We know before we go to our class 
that our patience will surely be tried, more or 
less : then we are without excuse if we will not 
dart up to God a fervent prayer to keep us calm 
and gentle. And it would be all the easier to 
bear with the constant strain upon the temper, 
if we would steadily regard it as a GoD-sent 
discipline to teach us patience. 

But not to digress from the aspect under 
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which we are considering the matter, — ^the ne- 
cessity of forbearance, for the children's sake: 
few teachers have any idea to how great a degree 
their scholars' stupidity is often to be attributed 
to their own lack of patience. A rough, quick, 
or brow-beating manner wUl so confuse the wits 
of some children, that they will literally forget 
their own names under the pressure, A great 
deal of what is punished as perverseness and 
obstinacy might be avoided altogether at the 
cost of a little gentleness and forbearance. A 
child, whose ideas flow slowly, is asked some 
simple question; the teacher thinks he ought 
to answer it at once : while he is beating his 
poor little brains for the answer, the question is 
repeated in a fierce tone of voice, and perhaps 
accompanied with a shake. From that moment 
the case is hopeless. A vague terror seizes the 
child, and steady attention becomes more and 
more an impossibility. How can it be other- 
wise ? The child's attention is turned from the 
subject in hand to the overwhelming idea of his 
teacher's wrath and capacity to punish. The 
teacher who is tempted to impatience may well 
consider what would become of himseK if God 
were to be "extreme to mark what is done 
amiss." Does not the marvellous long-suffering 
with which He bears with our extreme slowness 
to learn His lessons, the forbearance with which 
He passes over so many of our sins, the readi- 
ness with which He accepts the faintest symp- 
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toms of repentance, present a striking contrast 
to our impatient despair of improvement in our 
children, and our querulous sharpness with their 
delinquencies ? God, the ** Eighteous Judge, is 
provoked every day'* by us; yet He is as 
"patient" with us as He is ** strong." And 
lest this patience of His should escape us, from 
being "far above out of our sight," the Word 
became Incarnate to set before our eyes a visible 
model of this grace. K He could bear so gently 
with the dulness and slowness of the Twelve, 
cannot we afford to be patient with the slow 
perceptions of the little ones, who can only with 
difficulty use their newly-awakening faculties? 
And let not the teacher ever forget that the 
dullest child he has to teach is formed in the 
Divine Image, the object of the tenderest solici- 
tude of our Heavenly Father, redeemed by the 
" Precious Blood of Christ," destined for eternal 
glory — and then let him utter, if he dare, the 
expression of impatience which will only damp 
the courage of many a young soul, and mar 
much earnest work for the Chm'ch of God. 



CHAPTER K 

Among the most useful and effective agencies, in 
the training of children in Christian principles, 
is the Keligious Guild. It can scarcely be 
necessary to say much to commend such in- 
stitutions in a time like ours, when the axiom 
that " union is strength '' is everywhere so 
strongly realized, that no undertaking can be 
set on foot without an Association being formed ; 
and innumerable unions, whether secret or open 
in their operations, flatter themselves that they 
are about to solve the various political and social 
problems which rivet so much of the earnest 
thought of the present day. 

Let not the children of light be too wise in 
their own conceits, to take a lesson of the 
children of this world. If a commercial, po- 
litical, social or scientific enterprise be found 
to gather force and vigour from the close co- 
operation of numbers in a common purpose, let 
us by aU means enlist this element of strength 
in the service of the Catholic Faith. But, 
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moreover, the principle of Guilds is one that has 
long been familiar to the Church. On the one 
hand, the ancient Trades' Guilds had their 
religious aspect ; brought up as they were under 
the shadow of her wing, they owed their vitality 
to the Church's fostering care, and ever since 
they withdrew themselves from it, they have 
become fossilized. And on the other hand 
(leaving out of sight for our present purpose 
their highest aspect) the Eeligious orders have 
much in common with Guilds, in regard to unity 
of purpose and mutual co-operation, and their 
moral effect on the outer world. No one who 
watches the course of religious affairs will deny 
that a great part of the work that has been and 
is being done in the Church is done by the 
instrumentahty of Guilds. They have become 
almost a necessary part of our system. There 
are three heads under which we may range the 
beneficial effects of Guilds, and we shall see, as 
we examine them, that there is nothing to 
prevent all three from being realized in a society 
of children (in proportion to their capacities) 
just as well as in the case of adults. 

1. First, it is the work of a Guild to intensify 
personal religion. It gives a rule to live up to, 
and by specifying the time and manner of the 
various duties of the spiritual life, tends to 
•ensure their being regularly performed. Such 
a rule of life is obviously of especial advantage 
to the young. By perpetually reminding them 
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of their obligation to live as God's children, it 
forms a most valuable counteraction to the 
thoughtlessness which is (as we have already 
said) at the bottom of so many childish faults, 
while its definite character helps very greatly 
to make religion a reality brought home to the 
daily life. Great care must therefore be taken 
to insist upon the sacredness of the rule, and the 
children should be taught to look upon it as one 
of the means by which the Will of God is re- 
vealed to them ; that they may feel its obli- 
gations as the sanction of a power external to 
themselves, not as the mere result of a free 
choice of their own. 

There is all the difference in the world between 
these two ways of regarding such rules ; — many 
members of Guilds fail habitually in their 
obedience to rule — to an extent which vexes and 
astonishes their superiors — from never having 
looked upon the rules in the right light; they 
have viewed them merely as bandages which 
they have put upon themselves to strengthen 
the soul, and which they are therefore at liberty 
to cast off, whenever they get in their way, — not 
as bands whereby the very Hand of God has 
bound them to Himself ; and so the violation of 
a rule becomes to them at worst only a failure of 
purpose, not an act of unfaithfulness to our 
Lord. We are perfectly free to enter a Guild or 
not, but the moment we have entered it, we are 
under a special obedience to God in respect of 
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its rules. This view of the obligations of a 
Guild is the one which recommends itself far 
more readily than the other to the minds of 
children, who apprehend the objective with so 
much greater ease than the subjective. It should 
accordingly be steadily impressed upon them, 
and we shall not be disappointed at finding the 
rule produce no effect. However simple and 
easy of fulfilment it may be, if only it be kept, it 
must attain its end of deepening the life of 
Grace. The devotional exercises of a children's 
Guild should of course be few and short; but 
the very fact of such devotions being, as nearly 
as may be, suited to their needs, makes it prob- 
able that they will do much to further a love of 
prayer and holiness of life. 

2. In the next place, Guilds have the great 
advantage of producing and keeping up a healthy 
esprit de corps, which does good service for the 
cause of the Catholic Faith. The strength of 
any Association, whether good or bad, lies in 
community of aim and interest. A little band 
of men thoroughly in earnest and imbued with 
an intense conviction of the truth of their cause, 
whatever it may be, will do infinitely more to 
advance it than a far larger body whose hearts 
are not in their work, and who are therefore 
more or less indifferent to its success. The 
application of this undoubted principle to that 
cause which exercises an influence over men's 
hearts and minds which never has been nor can 
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be surpassed — ^the cause, namely, of the Chris- 
tian Eeligion — is the true basis on which the 
success of a Guild depends. Let a number of 
people be banded together with the common 
object of living the lives of devoted Christians, 
and the enthusiasm which their combination 
calls forth will supply a force to carry out their 
purposes, which, as separate individuals, they 
never could have realized. The secret of this 
mysterious power of a common enthusiasm is 
one that lies deep in our nature, and to inves- 
tigate it now would lead us far beyond the limits 
of our subject ; but that it does exist is a mani- 
fest fact, and a fact that we must utilize in the 
institution of Guilds. Then, again, this e»pr%t de 
corps may be turned to good account in fostering 
an honourable spirit of emulation and rivalry 
among the members as to observance of rule 
and devotion to the cause; and in evoking a 
feeling of shame when the spirit of the Guild 
has not been acted up to. This is what the 
Apostle recommends (Heb. x. 24) : " Let us 
consider one another to provoke unto love and 
good works." 

It is plain enough that all that has just been 
said applies just as truly to children as to their 
elders. A children's Guild, then, possesses the 
second of the good effects which we ascribe to 
Guilds in general. 

3. The third advantage of a Guild is work for 
the Church. It is true that under this head 
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there is not so much to be said for a children's 
Guild as for a Guild of adults ; yet the former is 
by no means without its value as a working 
society. There are many things to be done for 
Christ and His Church by even young children 
which will occur at once to the reader : notably, 
singing in choir and serving at the Altar for boys, 
and needlework for church purposes for girls. 
If carefully managed, a kind of guardianship of 
the elder ones over the younger might be profit- 
ably instituted, but imless great tact could be 
brought to bear upon such an arrangement, it 
would be highly undesirable to attempt it. 

It is not easy to lay down rules for the 
management of children's Guilds which shall 
apply in all cases. The circumstances of the 
children in different parishes vary so greatly, 
that in addressing ourselves to the subject we 
can scarcely do anything more than give some 
general principles of wide application, and offer 
some suggestions with regard to rules, etc., 
which may be of use to some, but wiU not at aU 
suit others. 

It may, perhaps, be surprising to those who 
have had no experience of Guilds to be told that, 
among the things essential to success, is to be 
reckoned a badge — ^which may be a cross, medal, 
or other device — ^to be worn by members on 
certain occasions. Yet it is probably true that a 
children's Guild could not succeed without a 
badge. The reason of its importance is, no 
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donbt, to be found in the fact that (disguise or 
shirk it as we will) our nature, as at present 
constituted, yearns for the- Sacramental. We, 
want to have presented to our senses the tokens 
of moral and spiritual truth. The Sacraments 
of the Catholic Church . (to say nothing of the 
Incarnation itself) recognize this as a legitimate 
craving, and, in truth, it is one that is inevitable 
to beings made up of soul and body knit together 
in a mysterious unity. Outside the region of 
religion we see the same principle in the affec- 
tion with which some little worthless gift is 
treasured up, having acquired a fictitious value 
as representing, in a sensible and compendious 
form, the sentiments of love and friendship 
entertained by the giver. Thus, the mere sight 
of the Guild badge recalls at once to its possessor 
the fact of his membership. Unconsciously he 
enters at once into the atmosphere of responsi- 
bility and (so to say) dignity, engendered by the 
rules, privileges, and obligations of the Guild. 
And the possession of a common badge is also 
the outward expression of that community of 
feeling and interest which the Guild forms and 
maintains. It is, in short, to the Guild precisely 
what the soldier's uniform is to the Army. 

Eegular and frequent meetings are of the very 
greatest importance ; without them a Guild loses 
its coherence, and with that its vigour and life. 
It will probably be found best that the Guild 
should meet once a month under the superin- 

F 
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tendence of the Priest, and once a month under 
that of a lay person. Thus the meetings will 
take place every fortnight. Those under lay 
supervision might well be held in an ordinary 
room, and be more or less secular in character ; 
but it would generally be advisable that the 
Guild office should be said in an Oratory or 
Chapel, if practicable. For a large Guild of 
Boys, it is a great help to have a small room, the 
rent of which might be defrayed from the Guild 
Fund, where they may spend their evenings in 
reading and quiet games. Where the boys are 
not of the lowest stratum of society, they will 
thoroughly appreciate this, and we cannot afford 
to neglect anything that will tend to present 
religion in an attractive light, and to dispel 
the unhappy illusion that mirth and sin are 
inseparable. 

It may be a question how the funds of the 
Guild are to be supplied. This must be decided 
by circumstances; in some Guilds it will be 
better to leave the contributions entirely volun- 
tary, either having a collection at the meetings, 
or keeping a box in an accessible place ; in others 
it will be preferable to lay down, as a rule, that 
such a sum is to be contributed every week or 
month by each member. 

With regard to the Eule, great simplicity 
should be studied. The management can hardly 
be too simple, and there is really no reason why 
there should be any " red tape " about a Chil- 
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dren's Guild. We do not want a number of 
office- holders, committees, business-meetings, 
etc. The entire government had better be 
vested in the Superior, who will be, of course, 
if possible, the Priest. The Eule, therefore, 
need not concern itself with the " constitution " 
of the Guild; it should rather be addressed to 
the needs of the spiritual life. 

The following are given as examples of Eules 
of Guilds now working, which may, perhaps, 
prove suggestive to some of our readers. The 
first is the Eule of a Guild for boys, established 
by a Priest of considerable experience with boys ; 
the second that of a Guild of httle girls. 



I. 

1. To attend a celebration of the Holy Eucharist 
every Sunday, and, if possible on all other Fes- 
tivals, always communicating fasting, and saying 
the special prayers of the Guild. 

2. Never to receive the Holy Communion in 
a state of mortal sin. 

3. To pray at least twice daily, saying the 
special prayers of the Guild; and to examine 
the conscience regularly. 

4. To attend all the Meetings and Services of 
the Guild. 

5. To observe the Fasts and Festivals of the 
Church. 
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6. Never to be ashamed of Christ, or of His 
Holy Catholic Church ; and to fight manfully 
under His Banner against the world, the flesh, 
and the devil. 

n. 

1. Attend celebration of Holy Eucharist at 
least every Sunday and Holy Day. 

2. Say the prayer of the Guild daily. 
8. Keep the Eule of Life. 

4. Attend all the Guild Meetings. 
6. If you have broken Eule 1 or 2, you must 
say so at the next meeting. 
And then follows a simple Bule of Life. 

The "Chapter of Faults " enjoined by Eule 5 
is recommended as a very useful plan ; each 
child confessing openly before the rest the 
breaches of rule committed since last meeting. 
The public reading of the Bule at the meetings, 
perhaps by one of the children, is a valuable 
means of keeping it in their memories, and of 
giving prominence and importance to it. 

If it can possibly be managed, the children of 
a Guild should have some object set before them 
outside of the Guild. Their pence should be 
given, not only to defray the Guild expenses, or 
to buy a banner, but to the adornment of the 
Altar, or some missionary work. Their prayers 
and intercessions should be, not only for them- 
selves and their Guild brothers or sisters, but for 
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children who axe not enjoying the same privi- 
leges as themselves. It may be suggested to 
them from time to time, to unite in special inter- 
cession for some one or more of their com- 
panions ; great care being, of course, taken to 
guard against any danger of self-sufficiency or 
spiritual pride in such a work. Things of this 
kind make the children feel that their Guild has 
a bearing on the work of the Church at large, 
and assists them in realizing their position as 
members of the One Body of the Holy Catholic 
Church. 

It has often been questioned whether a Guild 
should begin by taking in as large a number as 
possible, making the terms of membership 
elastic and comprehensive, or whether it should 
aim at excellence of quality rather than quantity, 
and only admit those who come up to a standard 
of religion, not, indeed, high in itself, but higher 
than that which ordinarily obtains in the present 
state of things. Probably the verdict of most 
persons who have had experience in this matter 
will be in favour of the latter. Whatever may 
be said in favour of the first (and there is cer- 
tainly something to be said), the true idea of the 
Guild will too often be obscured in the fog of 
indifference and laxity which must be its beset- 
ting danger. On the other hand, the stricter 
plan may keep out of the Guild some to whom 
its influence might be full of benefit. The best 
course of all is to form an inner and an outer 
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circle, the former haying well-defined advantages 
to balance the increased strictness required of its 
members. One great advantage of Guilds is the 
opportunity they afford of giving very definite 
Church teaching. An instruction on some point 
of the Faith may often be made a part of the 
proceedings at the Guild meetings, and obviously 
what is taught under such circumstances is far 
more likely to be apprehended than in the 
ordinary school class. A " public opinion," too, 
is thus formed among the children in favour of 
Catholic Truth, which is more than half the 
battle won for the Church in the school. What 
priest or teacher does not know how a dogged 
spirit of seemingly innate Protestantism in the 
children will baffle, sometimes for years, his 
best efforts to give a Christian tone to the school ? 
But when once a number of children have been 
drawn, one by one, and, by slow degrees, to 
know and love "the Truth as it is in Jesus," 
sufficient to turn the tide of public opinion, the 
whole school presents an altogether new aspect. 
A Guild ought to do much for the formation of 
this tone of feeling. 



CHAPTER VL 

The Holy Communion is the nearest approach 
of man to God that can be attained in the 
present life ; it is the highest point of union with 
God, the closest and most intimate meeting of 
human and Divine, the foretaste and pledge of 
the full enjoyment of God that will be vouch- 
safed to the faithful soul hereafter. Hence, all 
other means of grace lead up to this, and are 
subsidiary to it. Holy Communion is the 
ultimate term of the life of grace, considered by 
itself apart from the life of glory. Thus, the 
two Great Sacraments of the Gospel are set as 
the two boundaries of the Christian's probation- 
time. Holy Baptism is the gate through which 
the soul passes from the outer world into the 
Church ; it introduces into the region of Grace. 
Holy Communion is the highest act of which the 
soul is capable while here on earth, the extreme 
point of grace to which it can attain, and, like 
" a Door opened in Heaven," leads on to the 
Kingdom of Glory. The last Communion of a 
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devout soul seals it for God, finally and for ever. 
All true Christian teaching, then, will have strict 
regard to the two Great Sacraments, basing all 
moral obligation, and all spiritual advance, upon 
the grace received and the covenant entered 
upon in Baptism, and looking forward through- 
out life to render the soul ever more fit to parti- 
cipate in the Blessed Sacrament of Ghbist's 
Body and Blood. It could not be otherwise with 
those who believe our Blessed Lord's words, 
"Except a man be bom of water and of the 
Spirit, he cannot enter into the Kingdom of 
God," and, " Except ye eat of the Flesh of the 
Son of Man, and drink His Blood, ye have no 
life in you." We have already considered the 
necessity of grounding all doctrine, and, con- 
sequently, all practice, upon Holy Baptism. 
Just as the thoughts of the child should con- 
stantly be directed backwards to what his 
Baptism did for Him, so should he be urged to 
look ever forward to the day of his First Com- 
munion. The First Communion is, in truth, 
the great day of a child's life ; he must be taught 
to regard it accordingly, to order his whole life 
and conduct with a view to it, to long for it as 
the happiest moment of his existence.^ Com- 

^ ''La premiere Commnmon me semble deyoir dfcre faite 
dans le temps oil T enfant, parvenu & Tneage de raison, 
parottra pins docile et pins exempt de tout d^fant conside- 
rable. C'est parmi des pr^mices de foi et d'amonr de Dieu, 
que J£8xjs Christ se fera mienx sentir et gonter "k loi par des 
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plaints that children after Confirmation fail to 
become regular Communicants are common, but 
no such complaints would be heard if unvarying 
stress were laid upon the supreme importance of 
the First Communion. For it is scarcely too 
much to say that, in most instances, a child's 
destiny (supposing him to be properly instructed) 
hangs upon the way in which he makes his First 
Communion. If it be made with fitting disposi- 
tions of soul and real devotion, there is very great 
reason to hope for continued earnestness and 
progress ; if, on the other hand, it be a bad one, 
it will, except by a miracle of grace, be the fore- 
runner of worse and worse acts of sacrilege, or 
of entire discontinuance of Communion. This 
should be continually impressed upon the chil- 
dren, from the earliest age, in every possible way. 
There cannot be much danger of their neglecting 
the Blessed Sacrament if they are thus taught 
to consider it as the great event of their life. 

Is it not very frequently the case that Con- 
firmation is — with the very best intentions — 
made so much of, that Holy Communion ne- 
cessarily falls into the shade ? It is much to be 
feared that, in the majority of English parishes, 
the children think infinitely more of their Con- 
firmation than of their First Communion. 

graces de la Commimion. Elle doit dtre longtemps attendue, 
c'est ^ dire qu'on doit Tayoir fait esp^rer ^ Tenfant d^s sa 
premiere enfance comme le plus grand bien qn'on poisse ayoiir 
BUT la terre, en attendant lea joies da ciel." — F4n4l(m, 
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Several things combine to prodnce this effect 
— ^the presence of the Bishop, the fact of Con- 
firmation being received once only in a lifetime, 
and the excitement which is inseparable from 
snch an event, contrast with the quiet calm of 
the oft-repeated Eucharist, and tend to give a 
greater prominence to the lesser Sacrament in 
the minds of the yonng. Instead of fostering, 
we must guard against this delusion. We shall 
best do so by putting before them First Com- 
munion, rather than Confirmation, as the great 
day to look forward to, and teaching that Con- 
firmation is a preliminary to that which is of far 
greater moment than itself. No opportunity 
should be lost of pointing out the frequent 
allusions to the Blessed Sacrament throughout 
the Holy Scriptures. The types in the Old 
Testament are so abundant, that there is no 
difficulty in keeping the subject constantly before 
the children's minds in their Bible lessons and 
catechizing, so that they may early learn to see 
that in Holy Scripture, as well as in the Church, 
the Eucharist is exhibited as the epitome of our 
holy religion, — ^the extension and application to 
our souls of the central Mystery of the Divine 
Incarnation. Again, the greatest pains ought 
to be taken, not only to teach "the dignity 
of that Holy Mystery," as the mode of the 
Divine Presence vouchsafed to the Catholic 
Church, but also to kindle in the hearts of the 
children a longing desire to be admitted to par- 
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take of the Bread of Life. Surely, if our 
children do not hunger and thirst after this 
celestial Food, it is, as a rule, because we have 
been fainter in the praise of the Fruit of the 
Tree of Life, than the arch-enemy of souls was 
in the praise of that of the Tree of Knowledge, 
and have not told them from their infancy that 
it is "good for food, and pleasant to the eyes, 
and to be desired to make one wise.'* No wonder 
that "in the day they eat thereof" their " eyes '* 
are not "opened" to any fresh knowledge of 
the Love of Jesus. It would really seem that 
many amongst us who do hold the Catholic 
Faith still retain some of that extraordinary 
heretical blindness which can conceive as pos- 
sible a Christianity without an Eucharist. The 
sooner we can get rid of the idea of a non- 
communicant being, in any but a partial sense, 
a Christian, — ^the better. However tenderly we 
may deal with the scruples of older people^ — 
and we cannot deal too tenderly with them — 
we must be true to our trust with children, 
who have no scruples, or, if they have, have 
no business with them. They should be taught 
plainly that, unless they are communicants, and 
devout communicants, they cannot hope for sal- 
vation. As well might they hope to keep their 
bodies in health and strength without material 
food, as expect to preserve the life of grace in 
their souls while systematically denying them 
spiritual food. They ought to be made to under- 
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stand this clearly ; it is simply a matter of com- 
mon sense, and common sense assuredly holds 
an important place in religious matters. 

It is more than doubtful whether we shall ever 
make the great bulk of our children communi- 
cants, if, in spite of all we teach about the 
importance of Communion, we persist in the 
un-Christian practice of shutting them out from 
the Celebration of the Holy Mysteries. And, 
practically, we do shut them out if we are not 
constantly encouraging them and exhorting 
them to come. It is extremely saddening to 
think how many parishes there are where no 
single word is ever breathed to the children of 
this great duty of attending the Celebration of 
the Eucharist. Invariable Catholic custom 
points to this as a principal duty imposed by the 
observance of the Lord's Day. Why are not 
children uniformly taught that neglect of it is a 
violation of the Fourth Commandment? It 
ought to be enough that the Church's mind is 
clear upon the point; her judgment ought to 
silence for ever the private opinions of in- 
dividuals ; yet, as people will ask, what can be 
the use of taking children to church when the 
Holy Eucharist is celebratiBd, it may be as well 
to consider this question. First, we can reply 
with another question. How are children ever 
to know what worship is, if they are to be 
habitually absent from the Great Act of Wor- 
ship? The Eucharist differs in kind, as well 
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as in degree, from all other acts of religion. 
Prayer is, in some sort, offered to our fellow- 
creatures. A child " asking bread of his father " 
is performing an action identical in kind with 
that of a believer who asks of God to " give him 
the Holy Spirit." Praise, too, is offered by 
man to man, sometimes — as in the preface of 
the English Bible — in language so fulsome that, 
apart from the context, we might suppose it to 
be intended for some superhuman being. But 
Sacrifice belongs exclusively to God; in the 
universal instinct of mankind it has ever been 
held to imply Divinity in the object to which it 
is offered. The Blessed Sacrament is the 
Christian Sacrifice of Praise and Thanksgiving 
(or Eucharist) in which the Body and Blood of 
Christ our Lord are offered in a mystery upon 
the Altar. The Sacrifice is implied in the 
Presence. Christ's Body is a Sacrifice for ever ; 
wherever therefore It is present. It is pleaded by 
Him as the Victim for our salvation. 

This doctrine is apprehended by faith, not by 
intellect ; it does not, therefore, require mental 
training, but a childlike heart to receive it. 

But again, we may ask, how are children to 
believe that our Lord really means what He 
says when He bids us " Suffer the little children 
to come unto Me, and forbid them not," if we 
tell them that He is really, and in a peculiar 
manner, present at a certain time, and in a 
certain place, and yet discourage their coming 
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to Him ? Here, again, common sense comes in. 
The child is to come to Jesus; Jesus is to be 
fomid in the Blessed Sacrament ; therefore, the 
child must come to the Blessed Sacrament. 
How many a little heart may have been kept 
from pouring out its troubles to our Lord by the 
harshness of those who have not taught it to 
come and adore Him in the Eucharist ! 

Another argument for the attendance of 
children is that thus they become habituated to 
the service. The reason of the fewness of 
communicants is chiefly to be found here. 
People are not communicants because they have 
never even seen Holy Communion celebrated. 
" Out of sight, out of mind." Children, trained 
as we would urge, if eventually they become non- 
communicants, at any rate, must be so from a 
different cause ; it must be from felt unfitness, 
not from sheer ignorance. Experience shows 
that nothing gives so great an impetus to 
frequent communion as habitual attendance at 
the Celebration. We could not, if we believe 
aright, expect otherwise; but experience bears 
out the expectation. 

There is one objection which is sure to be 
made to all that may be said on this point, viz. 
the difficulty of getting children to behave well, 
and to realize the awful Presence in which they 
kneel. We might put it in another way, and 
say that those who have the oversight of children 
ought to make very great efforts to ensure 
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reverence at the Celebration, and that they 
should be very carefully instructed before they 
are brought there. But still the difficulty is a 
real one. With all our pains, some will distress 
us by levity of conduct. If it should be ex- 
cessive, the oflFender ought to be kept away, yet 
we would urge great caution in this respect. 
Instances are not rare of careless and rebellious 
children being touched with sudden penitence in 
the Eucharistic Presence. " When I thought of 
Jesus Christ being on the Altar, I was very 
unhappy, because I had done so many sins," 
said a little boy to the writer not long ago — a 
boy who had previously been very troublesome, 
but had been taught to come regularly to the 
Holy Eucharist. 

Another very serious blot in our ordinary 
system would seem to be the great infrequency 
of Communion allowed to children. It is the 
innocence of little children that attracts our 
Blessed Lord Himself to their young souls. 
Let Him come to them while still untainted by 
vice and worldliness, and we may trust Him to 
keep them pure and loving. Let the intervals 
between each Communion and the next be not 
too long, and there will not be time for the 
world, the flesh, and the devil, to harden the 
hearts that belong to Him. It is such a common 
thing for persons to be confirmed, or to begin to 
be communicants, late in Ufe, that the rule of 
receiving only once a month, which in most 
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cases is desirable for beginners of this sort, has 
been — quite without consideration, it would 
seem — applied also to young children with good 
dispositions. This is surely a great mistake. 
There is no reason why children who are on the 
whole honestly trying to be better, should be 
banished so long from the Lobd's Table. It has 
already been noticed that the great majority of 
people forget the feelings and impressions of 
childhood as completely as they had never been 
children at all ; and so it is that most persons 
lose sight of the vast diflFerence between a child's 
idea of time and an adult's. A week to a child 
is as long as a month to a grown-up person. 
To keep a child therefore for a whole month 
without Holy Communion is a wholly different 
thing from doing so in the case of a man. 
Temptations are frequent; let the Remedy be 
frequent too. Satan comes again and again to 
see where he may gain an entrance; he will 
enter easily enough unless the heart is already 
claimed by One stronger than he, keeping the 
palace of the soul, — One Who, by His Sacra- 
mental Presence, has so often renewed His 
Possession of it, that He is habitually recognized 
as its rightful Lord, * "Whose service is perfect 
freedom." 



THE END. 



